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Veterinary Science in India—II. 


Contagious ANIMAL DISEASES. 


(Reprinted from the Civil and Military Gazette). 

The existing position regarding some of the economi- 
cally highly important diseases of live stock in India 
was discussed at the recent Indian Veterinary Con- 
ference at Calcutta with a view to elucidating better 
methods of control. 

On account of the commercial situation now likely 
to arise from international action for the prohibition 
of importation of wool infected with anthrax into 
manufacturing countries, this disease was down for 
major discussion. The conference was fortunate in 
having at its deliberations Lieut.-Colonel Hutchinson, 
who had just returned from the last meeting held in 
London of the Special Committee of the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations, 
appointed to consider steps in regard to safeguarding 
wool workers against infection. The incidence of 
anthrax infection, the sv-called wool-sorters’ disease 
amongst workers at Bradford, had become so high 
that the Home Government had appealed to this 
organisation to advise all Governments with a view 
to taking international action to eliminate this 
industrial menace. It appears that East India wool, 
hair, and hides are infected with anthrax spores to a 
surprisingly high degree, and India is on the whole 
perhaps the worst offending country in this respect. 
The official returns, however, would seem to indicate 
that anthrax is a comparatively rare disease in 
animals in India, but it was elicited in the course of 
discussion among the members that it is undoubtedly 
a serious disease of live stock in the country—far, 
more serious than the published figures would indicate 
—and the apparently low incidence of infection would 
be due to the present very unsatisfactory systems in 
vogue of notifying animal disease. As the result of 
investigations undertaken by a departmental com- 
mittee appointed by the Home authorities, a very 
satisfactory method of disinfecting wool has now been 
evolved, and a trial disinfecting station has been 
established at Liverpool. The cost of the disinfection 


itself, however, exceeds the export price of the wool. 
and at the present time it makes the utilisation of 
East Indian wool prohibitive to manufacturers if 
these steps are insisted upon. 


There is no satisfactory 


method at present published of disinfecting hides 
that will not cause deterioration from a manufacturer’s 
standpoint. If action is taken upon the recommend- 
ations of the International Committee it appears likely 
that India will soon be faced with the alternative of 
setting up and maintaining expensive disinfecting 
plant for the treatment of all wool exports or, on the 
other hand, of making adequate provision for the 
elimination of the disease from her flocks and herds. 
The efforts already made by the Government of India 
with a view to introducing the necessary legislative 
measures for dealing with the disease were recounted 
by the Director of the Muktesar Laboratory. 


MEASURES OF PREVENTION. 


After having considered in detail the incidence of 
anthrax among animals in India and in men handling 
animal products in other countries, and the economic 
issues resulting therefrom, the Conference resolved 
first, that as the spread of infection is not limited by 
geographical and provincial boundaries, measures 
directed against the dissemination of the disease both 
in India and to and from India from other countries 
should be considered a central subject ; secondly, that 
disinfection of animal products, while throwing a great 
financial burden on industry, will accomplish nothing 
towards the eradication of the disease in animals and 
thereby improving the condition of live stock in the 
country ; thirdly, that the only sure way of dealing 
with the situation, and at the same time of lasting 
economic benefit to the coyntry, is by making a 
persistent effort to prevent the spread of infection 
among animals, and thereby secure control and 
ultimate eradication of the disease. 

It was considered that the success of any measures 
designed with these objects will depend. upon, first, 
efforts to improve the agency for notification ; 
secondly, an increase in numbers in the veterinary 
personnel of all grades consistent with the work which 
has to be done; thirdly, improved facilities for the 
education of the veterinary personnel recruited in 
India in the problems connected with the control of 
epizootic disease ; and fourthly, legislation. 


RINDERPEST. 


The most formidable scourge of cattle, namely 
cattle plague, or 1inderpest, exacts annually a heavy 
toll among the bovine population of India. For- 
tunately, a remarkable efficacious serum is now 
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available for combating the disease, and this is manu- 
factured at present in large quantities at the Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, for the purpose 
of protecting cattle exposed to danger of infection 
in the various parts of India. One of the chief 
functions of the Veterinary Services in the provinces 
is to detect outbreaks of this disease as early during 
their onset as possible and prevent the spread of 
infection by administering serum to the cattle still 
free from the disease but liable to become infected. 
Serum protection, however, confers but a “ passive ” 
immunity, as it is called, of fleeting duration, and in 
the event of persisting infection the inoculations have 
to be repeated at intervals of less than a fortnight 
while the outbreak lasts. When properly applied 
in this manner the spread of infection should be 
rapidly checked and the disease extinguished. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are no means of enforcing 
inoculation upon the owners of susceptible live stock 
at the present time, with the result that there remain 
at the scene of an outbreak uninoculated animals 
capable of keeping the infection alive for an unlimited 
period of time. The important question was therefore 
raised as to whether some better method of immuni- 
sation could be adopted at the present time. A 
method of conferring a permanent, lifelong, immunity 
(“ active ” immunity) has long been known, and this 
method depends upon setting up the actual disease 
in the animal by inoculating it with a minute quantity 
of blood taken from another animal at the height 
of the infection and minimising the severity of the 
reaction by inoculating simultaneously with a suitarly 
large dose of protective serum. This method—known 
as the “ Serum—simultaneous ”’ method—has been 
successfully adopted on the cattle in the military 
dairies in India, but for certain technical reasons 
accidents are sometimes likely to occur. The Director 
of the Muktesar Laboratory recounted the main 
results of researches which have been strenuously 
prosecuted at the laboratory during the past year 
with a view to obtaining more light on the nature of 
this disease. The Conference was of the opinion 
that the process of active immunisation against 
rinderpest should be prosecuted with the utmost 
vigour whenever possible, as it represents the only 
means at present known of conferring a satisfactovy 
permanent immunity upon susceptible animals. In 
the districts, however, the time is not yet opportune 
for the wholesale performance of this method, as the 
occasional accidents which follow upon its adoption 
might hinder, in view of the prejudices of the smaller 
owners, the eventual universal adoption of the method. 
Further, it considered that investigations upon the 
nature of the rinderpest virus and upon the factors 
involved in the safe conference of a satisfactory 
immunity should be regarded as research projects of 
primary importance. It was believed that meanwhile, 
until the time arrives for the wholesale adoption of the 
process of active immunisation, the use of the method 
involving the inoculation of serum alone should be 
regarded when properly applied as the system best 
ny for general adoption in the face of outbreaks in 
ndia. 


SuRRA, 


The most serious contagious disease of horses and 
camels in India is that known as surra, caused by the 
presence in the blood stream of a small whip-shaped 
parasite known as a trypanosome, and similar in this 
respect to the formidable diseases afflicting human 
beings and animals on the continent of Africa, known 
by the names, respectively, of sleeping-sickness, nagana 
or tse-tse fly disease, and other names. In the past, 
serious outbreaks of surra have greatly hampered 
the progress of military operations in India, notably 
in frontier expeditions. A characteristic of the great 
majotity of diseases of this class is that they are con- 
veyed from the infected to the susceptible, healthy 
individual by the agency of a blood-sucking fly. In 
the case of the important African trypanosomiases 
the species of fly responsible for the transmission of 
the diseases well known, and it is alsonow known 
that certain of the trypanosomes undergo a definite 
life cycle in the body of the fly before they become 
again capable of infecting a susceptible animal when 
it is bitten by the fly. Up to the present time the 
species of fly responsible for the transmission of surra 
in India are not defintely known; recently some 
interesting work has been done by Mr. Cross, Camel 
Specialist under the Punjab Government, on the 
possibility of ticks acting as transmitting agents. 
On account of the great danger to military operations 
represented by this disease, together with its ravages 
among privately owned animals, the Government 
of India constituted a standing committee to deal 
with the matter and at its fourth meeting in 1921, it 
recommended the provision of a whole time staff of 
experts (Pathologist, Protozoologist, and Dipterist) 
to investigate the disease fo. a period of years. Largely 
for financial reasons, this staff has not been provided. 
At the present time the disease is controlled under the 
Glanders and Farcy Act, which provides for the 
destruction of horses and other animals found infected 
upon examination of their blood. It has long been 
known to be undoubtedly true that cattle and other 
animals frequently harbour the trypanosomes of this 
disease in their blood, without suffering any visible 
ill-effects ; occasionally, however, the infection may 
take a fatal issue in cattle. Moreover, there is recent 
evidence to hand that the so-called surra trypanosome 
is not the only trypanosome present in animals in 
India, for in the Central Provinces a small trypanosome 
identical in appearance with one well known to cause 
disease in cattle in South Central Africa has been 
found. 


Neep or More RESEARCH. 


It was recommended very strongly by the Director 
of the Muktesar Laboratory that the whole class of 
diseases due to minute animal parasites (protozoa) 
needs immediate investigation, for little exact know- 
ledge is available concerning the group of affections 
particularly frequent in cattle caused by organisms 
not unlike those of human malaria; researches at 
Muktesar had shown that a parasite identical in 
appearance and location with the causal organism of 
the formidable East Coast fever of cattle in Southern 
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Africa is present in cattle in India, but from the meagre 
evidence available it does not appear to be the cause 
here of serious disease. Moreover, it is now well 
known that certain drugs exercise a profound effect 
upon parasites of this class, notably upon certain 
of the trypanosomes. Investigations upon the 
trypanosome infections in small laboratory animals 
with various classes of drugs, best among which were 
found to be the organic arsenical compounds, led 
Ehrlich to select eventually the well known product 
in his series (606) now widely used in the treatment of 
human syphilis. Quite recently, a drug known as 
“ Bayer 205 ” has been evolved by a German firm of 
chemists which appears to cure human sleeping sick- 
ness and, if further trials warrant the assertions made 
upon the preliminary results, the effects of this treat- 
ment will be so far-reaching in rendering habitable 
large depopulated tracts in Central Africa that, it has 
been suggested, the German Government propose to 
make the disclosure of the composition of this 
drug the basis of negotiations for the return of certain 
of their lost African tropical possessions. A line of 
treatment which in certain circumstances gave very 
promising results in the cure of surra in horses was 
worked out by the late Colonel Holmes when he was 
Director of the Muktesar Laboratory. More recently, 
Mr. Cross in the Punjab has obtained very encouraging 
results in the treatment of military camels with 
tartar emetic. The Director of the Muktesar Labor- 
atory strongly urged the prosecution of researches 
in curative treatment upon naturally infected cases in 
widespread areas with the collaboration of all the 
available veterinary resources in India. The Imperial 
Entomologist presented to the meeting a review of the 
published information upon the problem of surra 
transmission, and recounted his efforts aimed at the 
centralisation of all the entomological resources in 
India. 

The conference decided that investigations into 
the nature and mode of transmission of the animal 
trypanosomiases in India should be prosecuted forth- 
with, and, likewise,the whole problem of the important 
protozoan diseases of the domesticated animals in 
the country should be approached concurrently. 
For this purpose it will be necessary to strengthen 
the technical resources at present available in the 
country for research into the different aspects of these 
projects, comprising the entomological, protozoo- 
logical, and pathological aspects, by the centralisation 
of the facilities available in each of these pursuits and 
the delegation, on request, of workers to assist those 
engaged directly in the elucidation of the actual 
disease problems. It was considered that an ex- 
perienced protozoologist should be appointed to the 
staff of the Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory for 
research into these problems, and that entomological 
assistance should be derived from the staff of the 
Imperial Entomologist. The workers would find 
unlimited scope for their activities in the investigation 
of the economically highly important diseases of live 
stock caused by protozoan parasites other than those 
of surra. Efforts to obtain a cheap, effective and 


easily applied remedy for the cure of surra, in par- 
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ticular, and other protozoan diseases should be 
prosecuted on a large scale in the laboratory and in the 
field, and the co-ordinated services of the whole 
veterinary profession in India are required for this 
purpose. With regard to legislation, it was held that 
in view of our present inadequate knowledge of the 
trypanosomiases of animals in India and the likelihood 
that the pathogenic trypanosomes find a reservoir 
frequently in relatively resistant host species the 
present legislative measures dealing with surra should 
be reconsidered in the light of better information 
that may be procured on further research directed 
with the object of elucidating these peculiar conditions. 


Contagious ABORTION OF MARES AND (CATTLE. 


Evidence was brought forward before the meeting 
by the Directors of the Muktesar Laboratory that the 
common form of contagious abortion affecting mares 
was highly prevalent in certain of the large breeding 
studs in the Punjab, and that recently tests upon one 
of the large military dairy herds had disclosed a very 
large proportion of animals affected with the common 
form of contagious abortion in cattle. The micro- 
organisms responsible for the cattle disease are 
different and a peculiarity of both infections is their 
capacity for remaining latent in the infected animals 
for long periods of time; meanwhile, the animals 
are carriers of the disease. Fortunately both con- 
ditions can now be detected by means of a simple 
laboratory test and the diseases can be controlled in 
suitable circumstances by the segregation of the 
infected animals. In civilised countries where the 
cattle breeding industry is carried on intensively 
for economic purposes, contagious abortion has now 
assumed the position of the most serious disease of 
stock to cattle owners, for it interferes greatly with 
breeding operations and the milk supply. It even 
ranks before tuberculosis from the standpoint of the 
owner, for, whereas this latter condition assumes 
importance mainly to the public on account of the 
dangers from an infected milk supply, contagious 
abortion is the cause of an incalculable amount of 
direct loss to the breeder himself. In India these 
insidious conditions which occupy a foremost position 
in hampering the unlimited propagation of live stock 
in Western countries are largely masked by the wide- 
spread occurrence of the much more visibly rampant 
plagues of cattle, namely, rinderpest and hemorrhagic 
septicemia, but with the establishment of an adequate 
organisation for the control of these gcourges and 
greater attention to the problems of animal husbandry 
it would undoubtedly be found that contagious abor- 
tion is by no means a negligible factor in breeding 
operations, and the experience of Western countries 
might be largely repeated. The Conference decided 
that further investigation should be prosecated in 
regard to the origin of these diseases in mares and 
cattle, their regional distribution, the susceptibility 
of the various classes of live stock to infection, and 
the institution of proper measures of control. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


Hitherto tuberculosis has been assumed to be an 
extremely rare disease of cattle in India, and in the 
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large herds of cattle kept for the supply of milk to the 
troops in India no authentic cases have been detected 
until quite recently, when apparently a single case was 
found, Investigations at certain slaughter-houses, 
however, have shown that about 3 per cent. of the 
cattle admitted as fit for slaughter were infected ; 
in the great majority of cases the disease has caused 
very little apparent damage in the animal body, but 
recently evidence has been obtained of natural 
infection in indigenous cattle simulating the acute 
type found often in cattle in Western countries. 
Experimental work done in recent years seems to 
point either to a relatively low susceptibility of Indian 
cattle or to a lower virulence of the type of organism 
responsible for the disease in the cattle of the country. 
Lieut.-Colonel Hutchinson pointed out that with 
regard to tuberculosis in human beings in India we 
were still groping largely in the dark, but it was 
certainly true that in the large industrial centres the 
disease was the cause of high mortality. It is also 
undoubtedly true that the disease is now assuming 
serious proportions in certain rural areas, apparently 
by migration from the industrial centres. Investi- 
gations have now conclusively shown that a very large 
proportion of the cases of tuberculosis found in children 
and of the type affecting bones and joints, the so-called 
closed type of the disease, is of bovine origin. Although 
the types of organisms, human and bovine, responsible 
for tuberculosis in India have not yet been investi- 
gated, evidence shows that the proportion of cases 
of the closed type of tuberculosis found in the country 
corresponds exactly with that found in Western 
countries. It is perhaps probable that as cattle live 
for the most part in the open in India the factors 
which contribute towards the rapid spread of tuber- 
culosis among European herds do not obtain to an 
equal degree. The importation of cattle infected with 
tuberculosis from abroad is now prohibited or safe- 
guarded against under rules drawn up by Local 
Governments under the Live Stock Importation Act, 
1898. 


After an interesting discussion, the Conference found 
that the evidence available shows that tuberculosis 
is present in cattle in India, but is insufficient to 
indicate to what extent it prevails. Further, in view 
of the experience gained in other countries with regard 
to the spread of infection in susceptible animals, it is 
clearly indicated that steps should be taken to ascer- 
tain accurately the prevalence of infection. Research 
into the nature of the organisms responsible for the 
disease and the relative susceptibility of the various 
breeds of cattle should be prosecuted forthwith. If 
this research should indicate that tuberculosis is at 
present rare among Indian cattle, measures should be 
taken to eradicate it and to limit as far as practicable 
the introduction of the diseases from outside sources. 
The Conference was of opinion that these measures 
are urgently demanded by reason of the grave dangers 
to the live stock of the country, the purity of the milk 
supply, and the catastrophies of bovine tuberculosis 
in children. 


Worm AND INSECT PARASITES. 

During the latter portion of the last century the 
study of the grosser parasites of men and animals 
fell into neglect, due very largely to the transcending 
interest attached to the microscopic parasites in con- 
nection with the serious contagious diseases and the 
rapid improvement in the methods of studying these 
minute parasites and their effects upon their hosts. 
During the last decade or two, however, interest has 
again become focussed on the enormous economic 
importance of the grosser parasites. In man, hook- 
worm disease is now known to be of almost world-wide 
distribution and is a prominent countributory factor 
to the inefficiency of the poorer classes, notably in hot 
climates. The importance of the condition is now 
being recognised and commendable efforts are now 
being made to bring it under control by surveys and 
propagation of curative treatment by the Hookworm 
Commission of the Rockefeller Foundation. In animals 
diseases due to the grosser parasites assume incom- 
parably greater importance. The losses caused by 
liver flukes and stomach worms in sheep and cattle. 
are well known in Western countries. In tropical 
countries disease due to these parasites is even more 
accentuated due to the peculiar climatic and humidity 
conditions therein which favour their development. 
In India the study of these parasites has been under- 
taken only to a very small degree and here again it 
appears that the relatively greater importance attached 
to the rapidly fatal scourges has distracted attention 
from the more insidious disease conditions due to the 
worm parasites. 

The conference resolved that in view of the enor- 
mous loss caused by, and our present inadequate 
knowledge concerning, the presence and the nature 
of the species of parasitic worms present in animals 
in the country, the appointment of a whole time 
helminthologist to investigate the subject of helmin- 
thology from the standpoint of animal disease is 
urgently required in the interests of owners of live 
stock in India, and it was suggested that this officer 
should work under the direction of the Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory. 

On account of the great importance of insects in the 
transmission of animal diseases and as causes of direct 
injury to live stock in India, and the high degree of 
specialisation necessary for a proper appreciation 
of the various aspects of entomology, it was recom- 
mended that the staff of the Imperial Entomologist 
should be strengthened to the degree requisite for 
rendering assistance to investgators engaged in the 
study of animal diseases. 

Similarly, it was held that facilities should be 
afforded for the establishment of a staff attached 
either to the Imperial Entomologist or to the Zoo- 
logical Survey of India for the study of the ticks and 
mites concerned with animal disease. 


RABIEs. 

The control of rabies in India constitutes one of the 
most difficult problems confronting both medical 
and veterinary authorities. Measures of control are 
difficult on account of the large numbers of ownerless 
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dogs in the country and the susceptibility of wild 
animals—Jackals, and other animals to infection. 
In Japan preventive vaccination of dogs on a large 
scale has been undertaken on lines similar to the well- 
known Pasteur treatment for human beings bitten 
by suspected dogs. The method has yielded apparently 
highly encouraging results. 

For some time past a similar method of treatment 
has been carried out on a relatively small scale upon 
dogs at the Punjab Veterinary College. It was inti- 
mated to the meeting that experiments are now in 
progress with a view to devising a suitable method 
of vaccination at the Madras Veterinary College 
working in conjunction with the Pasteur Institute of 
Southern India. Mr. Krishnamurthi Ayyar of the 
Madras College declared that the experiments in 
progress had not been yet pursued to the degree that 
would place him in a position to announce definite 
results. The Conference therefore resolved that the 
results of investigations upon the prophylactic 
vaccination of dogs against rabies should be referred 
to the Central Standing Advisory Committee on 
Epizootic Diseases and Research (proposed under a 
subsequent resolution) with a view to advising Govern- 
ment upon the desirability of enforcing measures of 
widespread inoculation of dogs against the disease. 
InFecTIOUS LYMPHANGITIS AND Nasal GRANULOMA. 

Two very interesting papers were read by Mr. 
Krishnamurthi Ayyar upon his researches into these 
two diseases in Southern India, illustrated by numerous 
mural charts and diagrams, preserved specimens, and 
microscopic preparations. He adduced evidence 
which pointed to the bacterial infection in the first 
named condition being transmitted by certain species 
of louse. Nasal granuloma seems to be a widespread 
disease of cattle in India, and the Muktesar Laboratory 
reported cases investigated from Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Bombay Presidency. The condition 
clinically resembles somewhat rhinosporidiosis and 
rhinoscleroma in man and in the peculiar growths in 
the nasal chambers granular formations first dis- 
covered by Mr. Krishnamurthi Ayyar are found 
which bear a resemblance to those seen in the condition 
very prevalent in cattle and sometimes found in man 
in other countries and known as Cactinomy cosis. 

SHEEP DISEASES. 

The subject of sheep diseases, brought forward by 
the Superintendent of the Government Cattle Farm 
at Hissar in the Punjab, was discussed by the Con- 
ference and it was held that on account of the economic 
importance of disease in these animals in India further 
steps should be taken to render assistance to sheep 
owners by means of propaganda and by the education 
of the veterinary personnel in the peculiar problems 
connected with the chief classes of disease affecting 
sheep. 


FEDERATION OF MEDICAL AND ALLIED SERVICES. 

The Annual Dinner of the Federation of Medical and 
Allied Services has been postponed from May 23rd _ to 
Tuesday, May 29th, at 7.15, at the Langham Hotel, to 
suit the convenience of the Rt. Hon. N. Chamberlain. 
M.P., Minister of Health, who will be the chief guest, and 
that of several prominent members who will be away 
during the Whitsun Parliamentary recess. 


Dangerous Drugs. 


The Dangerous Drugs and Poisons (Amendment) 
Bill, which passed its third reading on the 17th April, 
and is now before the House of Lords, provides, inter 
alia, for the following amendment of the Pharmacy 
Act, which is of interest to Veterinary Surgeons : 


3. (1) So much of section seventeen of the Pharmacy 
Act, 1868 (which prescribes certain regulations to be 
observed in the sale of poisons), as requires an entry 
in the book to be kept under that section to be signed 
by the purchaser, shall not, if the conditions mentioned 
in this section are fulfilled, apply where the purchaser 
is a registered medical practitioner, and the purchase 
is made by him for the purposes of his profession. 


(2) The conditions to be fulfilled for the purposes 
of this section are as follows : 


(a) There must have been received by the seller 
before the sale an order in writing signed by 
the purchaser stating his name and address 
and the name and quantity of the article 
to be purchased. 


(b) The seller must be reasonably satisfied that 
the signature affixed to the order is in fact 
the signature of the person purporting to 
sign it, and that that person is a registered 
medical practitioner. 


(c) The article sold, if sent by post to the pur- 
chaser, must be sent by registered post. 


(d) The seller must enter in the book, in the 
column assigned to the signatures of pur- 
chasers, the words “ signed order,” followed 
by the date on which the order is executed, 
and must preserve the order for a period 
of two years from the date on which the final 
entry in the book is made. 


Provided that if a seller is reasonably satisfied that 
a registered medical practitioner desiring to purchase 
a poison urgently requires it for the purpose of his 
profession, but is, by reason of some emergency, 
unable, before delivery, eitier to furnish to the seller 
an order in writing duly signed, or to attend and sign 
the book, the seller may send the poison to the pur- 
chaser to be handed over to him either in exchange for 
such an order or on an undertaking by the purchaser 
to furnish such an order to the seller witliin the twenty- 
four hours next following. 

If any purchaser by whom any such undertaking 
as aforesaid has been given fails to deliver to the seller 
a signed order in accordance with the undertaking, or 
if any person for the purpose of obtaining delivery of 
any poison under the foregoing proviso makes a state- 
ment which is to his knowledge false, he shall be 
deemed to have procured the commission of an offence 
under the said section seventeen. 

(3) This section applies to registered dentists and 
registered veterinary surgeons as it applies to registered 
medical practitioners. 
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Meat Inspection in Scotland. 


The Scottish Board of Health have just issued statutory 
rules and orders with reference to the inspection of meat. 
These have been submitted to and approved by the Scottish 
Federation of Meat Traders, and are now in force. The 
following are some of the principal points :— 

No person shall be qualified to act as a Meat Inspector 
under these Regulations unless he is either the Medical 
Officer of Health of the area or the Veterinary Surgeon 
approved by the Local Authority, or a veterinary surgeon 
or a person who, not being the Medical Officer of Health 
or a veterinary surgeon, has received special training 
in the work of meat inspection and has, prior to the date 
of these Regulations, had not less than seven years’ 
practical experience in that work and has obtained from 
the Board a certificate (which may at any time be cancelled 
or withdrawn) that he is qualitied to act asa Meat Inspector 
in the execution of these Regulations. 

In each case in which a Local Authority grants a licence 
for the use of premises as a private slaughterhouse, they 
shall specify in such licence the days and hours for slaugh- 
tering, at the slaughterhouse to which the licence refers, 
cattle or swine intended for sale for human consumption ; 
and the Local Authority shall fix the days and hours to be 
thus specified so as to permit, as far as possible, of a Meat 
Inspector or a Detention Officer being present for the pur- 
pose of inspection during the period fixed for slaughtering 
at each slaughterhouse within their area, and the Local 
Authority shall fix such days and hours for slaughtering 
at the slaughterhouse as may be reasonable, having regard 
to the nature and extent of the business carried on thereat. 
The person having the control and management of the 
slaughterhouse may, within one month of the date of 
intimation of the determination of the Local Authority, 
appeal to the Board with respect to the days or hours 
fixed by the Local Authority as aforesaid, and the decision 
of the Board shall be final. 

In the event of it being proposed to slaughter cattle 
or swine intended for sale for human consumption at a 
private slaughterhouse at times other than those specified 
in the licence, the person having the control and manage- 
ment of the slaughterhouse shall give or cause to be given 
to the Clerk to the Local Authority or to the Meat In- 
spector, as the Local Authority may determine, not less 
than 24 houre’ previous notice in writing, stating the timed 
at which the slaughtering is to take place: and where 
such notice is given to the Clerk he shall immediately 
inform the Meat Inspector or a Detention Officer with a 
view to his being present at the time of slaughtering. 

No bovine intended for sale for human consumption 
shall be slaughtered in any place other than a public 
abattoir or private slaughterhouse, except where the 
circumstances of the case are of such an exceptional nature 
as to render that course necessary. 

** Retail traders on this side of the border,” says The Meat 
Trades Journal, “congratulate their northern friends 
on obtaining these regulations. They envy them their 
success in securing inspection by properly qualified officers, 
in dealing death blows to Street Trading and the slaughter 
of animals on unlicensed premises. What Scotland says 
to-day——”’ 


The Veterinary Record. 
19th May, 1923. 


National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Limited. 

Cheques should be made payable to the Acting General Secretary 

at the Offices of the Association, 12 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 


N.B—Members receiving this paper in a brightly-coloured 
wrapp+r will please understand that their subscription is already over- 
due, and should be forwarded at once to the above address. 


PROFESSIONAL FEES. 


It will be noticed in last week’s Record that at the 
last meeting of the Midland Division, held at Bir- 
mingham, Mr. A. Mackenzie, of Market Drayton, 
reported that he had been approached by a branch 
of the Farmers’ Union with reference to his fees. The 
Union went so far as to request him to receive a depu- 
tation to discuss with him his scale of professional 
charges. There is little doubt that the object of the 
deputation was to extract from Mr. Mackenzie some 
promise of reduction and possibly the arrangement of 
some fixed scale which would be acceptable to the 
local branch of the Farmers’ Union. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
action is greatly to be commended. He at once 
communicated with the central office of the National, 
and on being informed from that source that the 
National had never presumed to lay down any scale 
of charges for individual practitioners, and also being 
warmly assured of the support of the Association, he 
thereupon refused to receive the deputation, or to 
discuss his fees with any Union or Society, as his 
charges were a personal matter between himself and 
his client. For the information of his local division, 
Mr. Mackenzie reported the matter at Birmingham. 
It is well that such an event should be recorded and 
news of it be sent all over the country, for any attempts 
of this nature to limit the freedom of the individual 
must be resisted to the utmost. In this case, as it 
happens, the attempt to bring undue pressure, in 
fact, to bully, was made upon the wrong man, for Mr. 
Mackenzie is well established, is by no means lacking 
in resources, and very well able to take care of himself. 
But if he had been a young man, recently started in 
practice, and with very limited means, his case would 
have been very different, and he might not have had 
the power or the courage to take up a firm position. 
He might, indeed, have been seriously victimised. 
It is for dealing with such cases that the N.V.M.A. 
has been established. The members of the Midland 
Division signified in no uncertain manner their sym- 
pathy with Mr. Mackenzie and their desire to protect 
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confréres from such unwarrantable attacks. We are 
certain that the Council of the National would assume 
just the same attitude and would use all its resources 
to aid individuals placed in such ditficult and un- 
pleasant circumstances. We hope that this will serve 
to demonstrate to many practitioners, and especially 
those who have more recently started in practice, the 
advisability—even the real necessity—of at once 
becoming members o! the National, which is the most 
powerful veterinary association and the only one 
representing the majority of the profession in Great 
Britain. 


The Royal Society of Medicine. 


The Council of the Royal Society of Medicine 
recently agreed to the formation of a Section of Com- 
parative Medicine, a step forward which will be 
welcomed not only by members of the Veterinary 
Profession, but by every thinking person who wishes 
for the advancement of science. For many years there 
have been those who ardently wished for some society 
or institution where the medical and veterinary pro- 
fession, could meet upon common ground to discuss 
their work and the problems of disease met with in 
both animals and man. To a certain extent this 
is already rendered possible by veterinary surgeons 
attending the meetings of other sections, but we are 
strongly of opinion that these sections will never get 
the support that will be given to the Section of Com- 
parative Medicine, for we, as a profession, are diffident 
about expressing our views or relating our experience 
except amongst ourselves. There are now some 
sixty or seventy members of our profession who are 
Fellows of the Society, and there will be more if this 
Section is formed. We sincerely hope and trust that 
the proposal will be carried through to fulfilment, for 
we are certain that nothing but good can come of it. 


Rigut MretHop in PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


* Right Method in Photography ”’ is the latest booklet 
issued gratis to photographers by Burroughs, Wellcome 
and Co. The title is an apt description of its contents, 
which embody a delightfully simple and _ scientifically 
accurate review of the essentials of successful photography. 
The publication is of real value to beginner and advanced 
worker alike, the information being eminently practical 
and based upon long experience and extensive original 
researches. Development is a chemical reaction, the 
speed of which depends upon the composition and tem- 
seg of the solution and the character of the plate or 
ilm employed. Successful work, therefore, is rendered 
more certain by standardised development, and the time 
tables compiled by Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. form an 
admirable guide to this end. 

This well-illustrated booklet may be obtained post free 
on application to Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., Snow Hill 
Buildings, London, E.C.1. 


Abstracts and Reviews. 


Encyclopedia of Veterinary Medicine, Surgery, and 
Obstetrics. 


The publication of a work of this size, written by 
well-known authorities, is an important event in the 
history of veterinary literature. The two large 
volumes under review have been in preparation for 
some considerable time, and their issue to the pro- 
fession has been awaited with much interest. Those 
who anticipated a useful compendium of veterinary 
science will not be disappointed, for the books are full 
of valuable information from cover to cover. The 
first volume deals with veterinary medicine, while 
the second is devoted to surgery and obstetrics. The 
arrangement of the articles, we are told, has been 
the subject of much thought, and that decided upon 
was eventually considered the best. There are many 
who will not altogether agree, but it must be admitted 
that any objections to the system adopted are largely 
negatived by the very excellent indices to be found 
at the end of each volume. As to subject matter, the 
editor is to be congratulated on obtaining such an 
eminent group of collaborators, each an authority 
on his chosen subject. It would be invidious to single 
out articles for criticism in a work of this magnitude, 
and only a general survey can be attempted. It will 
be apparent at once that the editor is the chief con- 
tributor, and he has perhaps curtailed some of his 
articles to allow more room for those of his other 
contributors. For instance, he dismisses Equine 
Influenza in two pages, whilst Dourine is given eight 
pages ; Johnés Disease occupies two pages, Coccidiosis 
nine. It is to be presumed, however, that for English 
readers diseases dealt with in the editor’s articles will 
probably prove of greater interest. Throughout the 
whole volume on medicine we should have liked to 
have seen more attention paid to differential diag- 
nosis ; in such a book of reference this, and the latest 
methods of treatment, appeal most to the ordinary 
practitioner. The diseases of the smaller animals 
receive none too much attention, whilst most of the 
diseases of poultry are absent, which is much to be 
regretted if the book is to be a true encyclopedia. 
It is to be hoped that these defects will be remedied 
in future editions. 

The second volume, that dealing with Surgery and 
Obstetrics, is an excellent one, and contains some very 
good articles, notably those on soundness, lameness, 
and surgical technique, but in this volume also the 
space devoted to the subjects seems hardly to be 
always in accordance with their importance to the 
general practitioner. For example, Diseases of the 
Eye occupy thirty-six and a half pages, whereas 
Applied Obstetrics occupies twenty-nine. Moreover, 
the articles vary very much (as is bound to be the case 
with so many contributors) in instructive value. The 
plates and illustrations are well chosen and well pro- 
duced, and illustrate the text in a better manner than 
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is usually found in text books, where insufficient 

attention is too often given to this important item. 

The subject of applied obstetrics is well handled and 

the article is clearly written, and though the teaching 

is often more or less elementary, it is not too technical, 
and is suitable for agricultural students. There may 
be a definite purpose in this, for those responsible for 
the book may deem it expedient to present some 
subjects written in this manner in order that the work 
may appeal to a larger circle of readers than is to be 
found amongst veterinary surgeons. In fact, the 
editor states in his preface that it is his desire that the 
book should so appeal, and it is therefore quite in 
accord with this desire that the article on obstetrics, 
above all others, should be presented in a form suitable 
for stock-owners.{ The latter will find some of the 
more highly technical articles rather difficult reading. 

The volumes are well bound, printed on good paper, 

with good clear type, and the pages have the merit 

of lying flat when open. Though the price-—six 
guineas—will make it somewhat of a luxury, we have 
no hesitation in commending this good book to the 

Veterinary Profession, and hope it will soon run into 

further editions, when improvements and propor- 

tionate balance may be effected and the articles kept 
up to date. 

Encyclopedia of Veterinary Medicine, Surgery, and 
Obstetrics. Edited by George H. Wooldridge, 
F.R.C.V.S., M.R.1.A., F.Z.8., Professor of Medicine 
and Hygiene and in Joint Charge of the Hospital 
at the Royal Veterinary College, London. Complete 
in two crown 4to volumes, comprising 1,200 pages, 
with over 350 illustrations in the text and five 
coloured plates. Price £6 6s. Od. net per set. 
London: Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 


City of London Report. 


Tn his annual report to the Cattle Markets Committee 
Mr. T. Dunlop Young, Veterinary Inspector for the 
City, states that, although anthrax, according to 
statistics, is on the increase throughout Great Britain, 
no cases were observed in the City. No case of rabies 
was recorded. No cases of glanders were observed 
amongst the horses in the City, and only four in the 
whole of Great Britain. Parasitic mange is also 
rapidly decreasing. During the year only three cases 
were observed in the City, whereas in 1911 the number 
was 245. For Great Britain the number has fallen 
from 9,773 in 1913 to 1,442 during 1922. Fortunately 
no animal affected by the foot-and-mouth disease 
was observed within the City. Mr. Dunlop Young 
states that, with the approval of the Committee, he 
assisted the officers of the Ministry of Agriculture for 
one month when the outbreak of the disease was at its 
highest virulence. The experience gained during that 
time would be very useful in dealing with any future 
cases that may occur in the City. 


(Continued at foot of next column ) 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


Ths Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contribations to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Internal Splinting. 


By J. G. P. Grogan, R.V.C., Dublin. 


I beg to submit the following in the hope that it 
may be of interest to members of the veterinary 
profession. It refers to the modern treatment of 
fractures, namely, “Internal Splinting.” 

On Ist of March, a terrier, the property of a friend 
of mine, fractured its femur at about the junction of 
its upper and middle thirds. 

I treated the case as follows :—I secured four 
aluminium plates made in different sizes. The one 
which I ultimately used was three-quarters of an 
inch broad, two-and-a-half inches long, and _ less 
than one-sixteenth of an inch thick, and provided 
with four countersunk holes, to receive the screws. 
This plate was shaped so that four of its kind 
would approximately encircle the femur. The screws 
used were ordinary wood screws threaded up to the 
head, and sufficiently long to pass right across the 
medullary cavity and get a grip on the opposite 
side. 

(Continued on next page). 


(Continued from previous c-lumn.) 

The number of animals killed in the Aldgate 
slaughter-houses was 41,783. Although no scheduled 
contagious disease was observed, a considerable per- 
centage was found with lesions of tuberculosis. In 
view of the attempt to produce “ Grade A Milk ” by the 
testing of cows and elimination of those reacting to the 
tuberculin test, it was of interest to observe that 41 per 
cent. otf the cows and 13 per cent. of the heifers were 
found affected with tuberculosis. 

The number of horses exported very considerably 
decreased. Only 1,995 were shipped from Custom 
House Quay and Fresh Wharf—a reduction of 2,366 
compared with 1921, and of 8,920 compared with 1913. 
The reduction in the number of horses in London, due 
to the great increase in motor haulage, and the increase 
in the standard required to pass the Inspectors of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, are given as the reasons for the 
decline. Formerly, if an animal was found “fit to 
be shipped.” it was passed, whereas now the animal 
must be “ fit to be worked.” 

Mr. J. R. Hayhurst, Superintendent and Veterinary 
Inspector at the Metropolitan Cattle Market, was 
appointed three years ago to act under the Exportation 
of Horses Orders in respect of Liverpool Street Station. 
In his report he says that the station was visited regu- 
larly, and a careful examination was made of all horses 
intended for export, and for transport to local stations. 
The total number examined was 381, of which 190 were 
intended for export, and 191 for conveyance to local 
stations. All were of a good class, and were free from 
contagious and infectious disease, and in a fit state 
to travel by rail. 
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On Saturday, March 3rd, I operated. The dog 
was placed in the dorsal position with the injured 
limb, which was in splints to prevent damage to it 
as result of struggling free. When he was well under 
the anesthetic, I made an incision over the fracture, 
going through the skin and subcutaneous tissues at 
the level of the groove between the rectus femoris 
and vastus externus. I separated these muscles by 
blunt dissection down to the bone. The muscles and 
skin were held apart by retractors, the ends of the 
bone placed in apposition, and the plate put in 
position over them and held there by means of an 
improvised elbow forceps, one jaw of which pressed 
on the plate and the other on the opposite side of the 
bone, the latter jaw being so fashioned as to accom- 
modate about one inch of the length of the bone and 
being concave for this purpose. The ends of bone 
and plate being thus securely held, four holes were 
drilled in the bone through the holes in the plate, 
these holes in the bone being a shade less in diameter 
than that of the screws, to ensure a good grip for the 
latter. An ordinary hand drilling machine was used 
to make the holes. The screws having been driven 
in, the forceps were removed and the wound washed 
out with antiseptic and packed with a powder con- 
taining one in ten parts of iodoform and boric acid. 
The skin wound was sutured and touched with tr. 
iodine, and sealed with collodion. 

The stitches were removed on the following Thurs- 
day, the wound having healed by first intention. 
It was noticed on this day that the animal was putting 
a lot of weight on the limb, but limping very much. 
On Wednesday, 14th of March, that is, twelve days 
after the operation, the dog was going almost sound. 
On this day I again operated and removed the plate. 
This procedure was not necessary, but was carried 
out in order to see the result of the operation. All 
I could observe was a dark red, wavy line corres- 
ponding to line of fracture. There was no callus 
formation and the bone was pink and healthy. I 
sutured the skin wound, and in four days’ time 
removed the stitches, when the dog was sound and 
exercising himself in the quadrangle “at a gallop.” 
The hair has now grown over the region and the 
keenest observer could not locate where the fracture 
was. Manipulation reveals nothing, and the animal 
moves normally without ever showing any sign of 
lameness. 

I was extremely fortunate in getting healing by 
first intention, otherwise the operation would do 
more harm than good. If suppuration followed as 
a result of infection, the screws would come away, 
and probably the bone would become involved. 
But I think the precautions I took in preparation 
for, during and after, operation are responsible for 
first intention healing. The animal was put in a 
kennel; over its straw bed was nailed a rubber 
ground sheet which was well disinfected, as also were 
the walls and the door of the kennel. 

As advantages of this treatment I will cite : (1) 
Healing of bone is comparatively rapid on account 
of perfect apposition and certain immobilisation ; 
(2) The circumstance of the animal being encouraged 
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to use the limb after a couple of days prevents atrophy 
of the muscles; (3) No deformity results from false 
joints or callus formation; (4) To the layman this 
would look a very skilful method of treatment and 
might reflect some credit on the practitioner. 

The disadvantage is opening a channel for infection, 
but with ordinary precautions there is not much to 
fear in this direction. ‘There has been lately intro- 
duced in human surgery a plate in the form of a band 
called the Adam’s Clip, this fits around the bone 
and requires no screws. It is said that it is very 
satisfactory. It certainly appears to be stronger, 
easier to apply and perhaps more sensible than using 
screw plates, but more expensive ; also it can only 
be fitted to long bones. 

For the treatment of fractures by the use of internal 
splints I would suggest the following as necessary 
to meet all requirements :—-Flat plates in the form 
of a Maltese cross of varying thickness and size for 
flat bones such as the scapula, inferior maxilla, ete. ; 
curved ot grooved plates of varying length and 
thickness, four of which would form a hollow cylinder, 
for long bones; steel screws of different sizes (it is 
said that screws fashioned on the engineer’s type are 
best, as the first thread is modified to cut a groove 
for remainder of thread ; in bone they are said to have 
a better grip); an all-steel screwdriver; all-steel 
hand drill, or even a very small gimlet and a special 
elbow forceps. For application to limbs of the larger 
animals the plates would have to be less concave on 
their contact surface, and stronger and larger, even 
comparatively. 

I would be very grateful if your readers could inform 
me if this treatment has been previously recorded as 
carried out in veterinary practice, and, if so, what were 
the general results of the operation. 


The Mysterious Fatal Disease of Cattle. 


By C. V. Dayus, M.R.C.V.S., Craven Arms. 

I have, within the last fortnight, had three cases 
similar to those described in the Veterinary Record 
of April 21st, by Mr. Trevor Spencer, under the 
heading “A Mysterious Fatal Disease of Cattle.” 

The following points agree with Mr. Spencer’s 
observations 

1. The animals were all three females, with calves 
from six to twelve weeks old. 

2. They were pedigree Herefords. . 

3. The subjects were out at grass, having had no 
artificial food for a fortnight. 

4. The absence of pyrexia. 

The first one, a seven-year-old pedigree Hereford 
cow, was found dead on the morning of April 16th. 
The possibility of anthrax was eliminated. By the 
appearance of the ground there had been some 
struggling movements, which I was able to observe 
in the second case. 

This occurred on the 20th. The owner noticed a 
cow stiff in the field and she was brought down to the 
building. An aged Hereford cow, calved about two 
months, she had a staggering gait and was in a 
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highly nervous condition, with violent tremors, 
peculiar nervous twitchings, more or less all over the 
body, a very vacant expression in the eye, convulsive 
frequent micturition, and slight dribbling of saliva. 
During periods of quiescence she would eat hay, but 
there was obvious dysphagia, some actually being 
returned. Temperature 101.6 F°. ; external tempera- 
ture normal and a good dew on her nose. 

I decided to give chloral to control the violent 
convulsions. While I was attempting to do this, 
she got down, and in the recumbent position the 
convulsions became very much more violent. She 
lay flat, the movement of all four limbs was quite 
involuntary, and she died in about twenty minutes. 

I made a post-mortem, but this was not very instruc- 
tive. I noticed the purply red discolouration under- 
neath the mucous membrane of the rumen, which 
Mr. Spencer describes, also small similar areas in the 
abomasum. ‘There was cavernous angioma of the 
liver, but that is often seen. 

On the following morning there was another cow, 
again an aged Hereford, exhibiting exactly similar 
symptoms. This one I slung immediately, and only 
just in time to stop her going down. I had noticed 
how hopeless it appeared in the former case once 
the animals get down. 

I must make an admission here—I could not help 
adopting the classical treatment for milk fever. I 
gave chloral hydrate, 3ii, twice a day ; on the second 
and fourth days, mag. sulph. Ib.i. The convulsions 
got less frequent, the intense nervousness gradually 
passed off, convulsive micturition stopped, and on 
the 27th I took her out of the slings and she now 
appears to be all right. 

The cause is certainly somewhat of a mystery. 
The actual convulsions seem to me to be the cause of 
death in fatal cases and I am inclined to favour a 
theory of auto-intoxication as the cause of these. 
It is to be hoped that the present investigations will 
lead to the solution. 


The Professorship of Animal Pathology. 


The following announcement, which will be of 
interest to our readers, has been circulated :—- 
Proressorsuip OF ANIMAL PaTHOLoGy: Date of 

Election. 
Corpus Christi College Lodge, 7th May, 1923. 

The Vice-Chancellor hereby gives notice that the 
Election to the Professorship of Animal Pathology 
will take place at 3 p.m. on Thursday, 14th June, 
1923, at the University Offices, St. Andrew’s Street. 

The income of the Professorship will be £1,200 per 
annum, provided that whenever the Professor shall 
hold a Fellowship or Headship in any College in the 
University the sum of £200 or such less sum as shall 
be equal to the dividend received by him in respect 
of such Fellowship or Headship shall be deducted from 
the stipend and paid to the University Chest. 

Candidates for the Professorship are requested to 
communicate with the Vice-Chancellor, and to send 
such evidence as they may desire to submit to the 
Electors on or before Thursday, 7th June. 
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Association Reports. 


Midland Counties Division. 


INTERESTING CASES 
( Continued). 

Mi. Tuvor HueuEs proceeded to cite the following 
cases of cattle maiming :— ibe 

Case 1—January 27th, 1914. A red cross-bred 
heifer, about twenty months old. She was turned 
out all right on the morning of the 26th and taken ill 
about 4 p.m., and was said to have passed blood 
from the vulva. This was the ninth case of the kind, 
all the eight milking cows having died, and it was 
said to have been due to hemlock poisoning, a large 
quantity of which has been on the farm. There was 
also bracken. No deaths occurred amongst bullocks 
or calves. Condition was very tympanitic, associated 
with plenalvic rumen, temperature 102-1° F., pulse 60, 
and weak, and slight grunt. Diet consisted of hay, 
barley chaff, and pulped swedes, and she was turned 
out daily from about 10 till 4. As it appeared more 
than likely the animal would die, the owner was 
instructed to open the paunch as soon as possible 
after death, and fill a large clean jar full of the con- 
tents, and send a telegram, so that a post-mortem 
might be made before putrefaction set in. 

As the owner thought the animal was slightly 
better and was anxious to save her, tentative treat- 
ment with aperients and stimulants was adopted. 
A blood smear was taken which, on microscopical 
examination, proved free from organisms. The heifer 
died about eleven next morning, and was opened that 
afternoon, when the following conditions were found : 
Rumen much distended with fermenting ingesta. 
Inflammation on front of reticulum and abomasum. 
Large intestine intensely inflamed in parts, and 
sub-peritoneal connective tissue gelatiform, with 
straw-coloured exudate. About one to one and a 
half feet from the anus were two or three ulcerous 
openings, one perforating, and this part was adherent 
farther forward to the duodenum. Both kidneys 
were abnormal and the bladder and vagina intensely 
inflamed. On opening the chest several quarts of 
blood-stained exudate were present in the pleural 
cavity, and the right lung was adherent to the chest 
wall; both lungs were intensely inflamed in their 
anterior parts, and blood was present in the trachea 
and bronchi. The pericardial sac was inflamed and 
thickened, and the heart was full of dark coagulated 
blood. The spleen was normal and the liver very dark. 
No foreign body was found. The abdominal viscera, 
heart and a portion of the lungs were sent to Dr. 
Lander, then Professor of Chemistry, Royal Veter- 
inary College, London, for analysis. 

The owner denied any attempt at clystering, so the 
presence of perforating rectal ulcers was distinctly 
puzzling, as nothing was found in the alimentary 
canal to account for them. The owner drove me to 
the station, and we took the viscera with us, got an 
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empty tea chest, and sent them off. When he got 
home that night another two-year-old heifer had 
been taken ill. 1 was not called to attend forthwith, 
as it seemed a hopeless and disheartening epidemic, 
and it was no doubt hoped that the chemical analysis 
might clear up the situation. On the following 
Monday a wire was received from the Secretary of the 
Farmers’ Association saying two heifers were ill at 
this farm, and requesting a visit, which I made about 
5-30 p.m. 


Case 2—(Tenth of the series). A red two-year-old 
cross-bred heifer. Ill since Wednesday night, tem- 
perature 103-6° F.; pulse 100, R. 60. She was not 
eating. The heifer passed no blood, but was tym- 
panitic. She had been grunting since the onset of the 
attack, grinding her teeth and salivating (riddling). 
She was uneasy about dunging, and the dung was 
slimy. The heifer was not let out after Wednesday. 
On examination per rectum, a punctured wound was 
to be felt on the left wall of the rectum about twelve 
inches from the anus. 

Case 3—(Eleventh of series). A red cross-bred 
heifer about sixteen months old. Left all right about 
10 to 10-15 a.m. and found ill about 11-30 a.m. 
Only let out for short time on small field below the 
house. She was swollen and panting, and her paunch 
had been stabbed by the owner to release gas (not 
much). <A large quantity of blood was passed per 
vaginam, and first seen about 1 p.m. The animal was 
grunting, there was no action of the rumen, and the 
bowels were relaxed. The vulva showed a slight 
wound on the left labium, and the vestibule was very 
red and inflamed. On rectal examination a punctured 
wound was to be felt in the left wall of the rectum, 
and on its floor, about ten or twelve inches from 
anus. Temperature 102°2° F., pulse 100 (weak), 
R. 24. On the strength of this evidence, although 
the report of the chemical analysis was not yet to 
hand, a certificate was given to the effect that these 
wounds were the cause of the illness in these heifers, 
and further that they were inflicted by means of 
some instrument from without. 

Case 4—The sixteen months old heifer died next 
day, the 3rd inst., about 5 p.m., and a post-mortem 
was made the following day, the 4th. There was 
great extravasation in the right and rather less in 
the left sub-lumbar region, and about a quart of 
clotted blood about the right kidney like a dissecting 
aneurism. Several pints of blood-stained fluid were 
present in the peritoneal cavity, and also clots of 
blood. The liver was pale and bloodless, and the 
heart likewise. The rectum was intensely inflamed 
and linear extravasations were present. About nine 
and a half inches from the verge of the anus, towards 
the left wall, there was a punctured wound with 
irregular edges and penetrating the peritoneal sac in a 
slanting direction from behind forwards, and another 
punctured wound in the floor of the rectum about 
eight inches from the verge of the anus. Other 
shallower wounds were seen in the floor of the rectum 
at about five and four inches, and a slight abrasion 
of mucous membrane within the anal verge 


vestibule was intensely inflamed, and a small clot of 
blood was found in the bladder. 

On February 6th Dr. Lander’s report was received 
to the effect that he could not detect the presence of 
any poison. On February 7th the Secretary wrote 
to thank me, and stated I would be pleased to hear 
that the police had arrested the culprit, and that she 
had pleaded guilty. 

On February 14th the domestic servant at the 
farm was charged by the police superintendent 
“for that she on certain dates between the Ist June, 
1913, and the 3rd February, 1914, feloniously did 
unlawfully and maliciously kill certain cattle, to wit, 
eight milking cows and two heifers” (etce., etc.). As 
she was under sixteen years of age, the case was tried 
in the children’s court, and she was committed to 
the assizes. She was detained under medical super- 
vision till the assizes came on on May 26th, by which 
time she had attained the age of sixteen years. The 
Grand Jury having returned a true bill, the Judge 
only called for the medical evidence, which was to 
the effect that the prisoner was not insane, but 
morally depraved. The sentence was three years 
under the Borstal system. 

Mr. Martin asked what instrument the girl used. 


Mr. Huauss said it was a broken piece of an ordinary 
crooked walking stick. 

Mr. Forsytu said he was called in to most of the 
Great Wyrley cattle maiming cases, but they were 
clean slashes on the body. There was no sexual 
suggestion about them. 

Mr. Martin mentioned a sequel to a case of milk 
fever to which he was called. When he took the 
temperature it was 108'4° F., which was the highest 
he had ever experienced. 

He exhibited three vesical calculi taken by his 
son from a little bitch, which went on well after the 
operation. She was a small white fox terrier, four 
years old. 

Mr. PEMBERTON related a curious experience that 
he had met with during the previous month or six 
weeks. On December 13th he was called to see two 

pedigree heifers due to calve. One had calved and 
had been put into a box the day before. At five 
o’clock in the afternoon shé appeared to be all right. 
Next morning she was found dead. Meantime he 
examined the other outside for anthrax, but the 
result was neutral. On January 29th the farmer 
was walking round the fields, when he found two 
more of his pedigree heifers that were due to calve 
in the same condition. He (Mr. Pemberton) was 
called in, and one was already dead. He went from 
the one to the other and looked at it, and it died. 
Immediately afterwards he took slides of the blood, 
and they were returned negative. On February 
12th another was found dead. He made a post- 
mortem, and it was exactly as if the animal had been 
struck by lightning. The animals were all in different 
fields, and yet the symptoms in every case were 
exactly the same. He consulted Sir John M’Fadyean, 
who could find no trace of black quarter, nor was 
there any bracken on the farm. 
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Mr. Pemberton also mentioned a case of a cow 
bought to calve at a given date. She did not do so, 
and some considerable time afterwards she was 
delivered of a dead foetus. He wondered how long 
a dead foetus could be carried in the womb. 

The PrestpEnt, in this connection, related an 
experience of his own. He once had a mare taken 
ill, and he thought she would die. She got better, 
and twelve months afterwards cast a dead fcetus. 
He had no doubt it had been dead for twelve months. 

Mr. J. M. Wuayve said that on July 12th, 1919, 
during a rather severe drought, he was called in by 
a farmer to see a four-year-old Hereford cow. She 
had shown symptoms of colic on the 11th, and on 
that date the farmer had given her 4$lb. of Epsom 
salts. She had been on a very bare pasture, and had 
been eating bracken. She was brought in, and she 
passed no feces, had no appetite, and was only slightly 
thirsty. He (Mr. Whyte) found the cow dull. She 
preferred a recumbent position, and occasionally 
kicked at her abdomen with her hind foot. The 
pulse, temperature, and respiration were normal. 
Although she had passed no feces, there was a tar- 
like substance adhering to the anus and tail. He 
diagnosed the case as obstruction of the bowel, 
probably due to bracken. Next day he examined 
her per rectum,and could find only a little blood-and- 
feeces-stained mucous, her general condition being 
unchanged. He gave her $lb. of sulphate of soda and 
two ounces of nux vomica. On the 16th there was 
no change, and he gave her an enema of warm water. 
Next day he diagnosed it as a case of invagination 
of the intestine and advised slaughter. She was 
still in good condition and walked to the butcher’s, 
a distance of two miles. The post-mortem showed the 
later diagnosis to be correct. The cow was ill at 
least six days, and what struck him most was the 
absence of constitutional symptoms, such as fever, 
etc. The only food she had during her illness was 
gruel and milk, with which she had to be drenched. 

Mr. Whyte also exhibited a tumour cut from a 
newly-born calf, which was growing immediately 
below its tongue. The condition of the calf other- 
wise was normal. 

Other exhibits by Mr. Whyte were an instrument 
in the shape of a tube for drenching sheep and lambs, 
and a simply-constructed wooden clam for use in 
cases of umbilical hernia. 

Mr. McLaucu.aN referred to the question of grass 
disease, and said he had recently seen a case similar 
to the condition. He was called to see a horse which 
was sweating profusely. He examined the feces and 
found parasites. He administered a physic ball 
and left him. He could not take the horse’s pulse, 
as the animal was trembling so much, and seemed to be 
choking. He thought it was some blood disease 
due to the parasites. The bowels were not open. 
He saw a photo of a case of grass sickness in the 
Record, and showed it to his client, who recognised 
it as being similar to the state of his patient. There 
was enlargement of the spleen, which was a diagnostic 
symptom, on post-mortem examination. 


Colonel Marriott brought to the notice of the 
meeting a new non-slip shoe which he was trying to 
perfect. It was rubber at the bottom, with a rim 
of copper to catch the nail, and a canvas back. It 
was at present in the experimental stage, but he had 
great hopes of succeeding. He mentioned that he 
was prepared to give half the royalties to charity 
should the shoe eventually prove to be a success. 

The Prestmpent thanked Colonel Marriott for 
acquainting the division with his intentions, and 
wished him every success. He added that there 
was a fortune awaiting the man who patented a perfect 
non-slip shoe. 


Votes oF THANKS. 


The PRESIDENT moved a vote of thanks to the 
gentlemen who had introduced cases to them that 
afternoon. He said they had spent a most profitable 
and interesting time, and they could not fail to 
benefit professionally by what they had seen and 
heard. 

Mr. Over seconded, and the vote of thanks was 
heartily accorded. 

Mr. Martin next moved a vote of thanks to the 
officers of the division for their services during the 
past twelve months. He referred to the very success- 
ful year of office which the retiring President had 
enjoyed. Thanks to Mr. De Vine’s enthusiasm, they 
had excellent agendas and, he believed, record attend- 
ances. As for their Hon. Secretary, he really did 
not know what the division would do without Mr. 
Dawes. He devoted much time and thought to the 
division’s affairs, and whatever success was achieved 
was due in great measure to him. They must all 
regret that Mr. Dawes was not himself that afternoon, 
suffering from the after-effects of influenza, and he 
wished him in the name of all the members speedy 
restoration to his accustomed health. He also paid 
a tribute to the unselfish work of Mr. Brooke as 
treasurer, and added, in conclusion, that the division 
had never been better officered than it was at present. 

This was seconded by Mr. Hugues and heartily 
carried, after which the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


At the close of the ordinary business of the meeting, 
the annual dinner was held, with the retiring President 
(Mr. De Vine) in the chair, and he was now joined 
by Mr. H. Sumner, President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and of the N.V.M.A. A splendid 
repast was followed by a short list of toasts, headed 
by “ The King,” which was given from the chair. 

Mr. R. Over submitted the “ R.C.V.S.,” and said 
he was afraid the general body of practitioners did 
not appreciate properly the great services rendered 
to the profession by the Council of the College. The 
Council was composed of eminent gentlemen who gave 
freely of their time and their money to further the 
interests of veterinary surgeons, and although there 
might be differences of opinion on matters of policy, 
all were agreed on the unselfishness of the Council’s 
work. 
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Mr. SuMNER, whose name was coupled with this 
toast, first acknowledged the complimentary terms 
in which it had been proposed, and he also thanked 
the company for their endorsement of Mr. Over’s 
kind words. He was very proud of the honour 
enjoyed as President of the Royal College, but he 
could assure them that the position was not a bed of 
roses. There were times when the President could 
exercise a mollifying influence, but on some occasions 
he had utterly failed in that direction. Still, although 
there might be clouds on the horizon, he believed 
that with an even keel they would be able to steer 
their barque through troubled waters into the desired 
haven. Not long ago there was the little cloud 
created by Lord Lascelles, who dared to suggest that 
veterinary practice to-day was medieval, a suggestion 
which his lordship later qualified. That was a sequel 
to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, which was 
very unfortunate from a stock-owner’s point of view, 
but he believed it was likely to mark an important 
epoch in the study of animal pathology. Veterinary 
surgeons had been assailed with the queries: 
“Why don’t you do this?” and ‘“ Why don’t 
you do that?” but veterinary surgeons them- 
selves knew the reason. They had the charter, 
and they knew they were not in a position to 
institute research. From the remarks that had 
been made, it might appear that the veterinary 
profession had done nothing in the way of research. 
The fact was that although Sir John M’Fadyean, 
Professor Gaiger and others had been able to do 
something, the veterinary profession was not in a 
position to undertake scientific research into the 
pathology of animal disease in the widest sense of 
the term. Such work should have a proper repre- 
sentative on its veterinary side. The Ministry of 
Agriculture had offered a certain sum of money to 
Cambridge, which had been accepted, for the study of 
animal pathology. He did not know how far the 
veterinary surgeon would be represented in that 
work, but he hoped the veterinary surgeon would be 
considered. They would also have noted the activi- 
ties of Sir Theodore Cook, of The Field, a great 
friend of the veterinary profession, who was instituting 
research into canine distemper. Those matters were 
not the immediate concern of the Royal College, yet 
the College wished them every success. If, thanks to 
this research, they could discover any means of 
successfully combating a very troublesome disease, 
it behoved the College to show its appreciation of 
the work. The investigations would be undertaken 
by the Medical Research Council, on which body the 
Veterinary Profession was represented by Mr. Basil 
Buxton, and if other veterinary bodies or individual 
practitioners could help in the inquiry into distemper 
by making a contribution to The Field fund, he pleaded 
with them to do so. Another matter of interest was 
that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons had 
at last got from the Privy Council a draft supplement- 
ing the Charter. They had been accused of being 
absolutely out of date, but the time was fast approach- 
ing when any such reproach would be impossible. 
For one thing, they were acquiring wider powers in 
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the appointment of examiners. The difficulty had 
been that the Examination Committee had not met 
with any competition for the post of examiner. It 
ought to be an honour which veterinary surgeons 
should covet, but in the past examinerships had 
practically gone begging. He would be sorry to 
reflect for one moment on the ability of those gentle- 
men who had acted as examiners in the past. They 
had done excellent work, and the Council were extreme- 
ly grateful to them, but he thought everyone would 
agree that the position ought to be one that the best 
men in the profession would strive for. The change 
would come with the new Charter, which had been 
obtained in the teeth of strong opposition by the 
universities of London and Liverpool and the Associa- 
tion of Unregistered Practitioners. The profession 
had only one door, and there were some loud knock- 
ings by certain people who believed that the portals 
should be widened. Those people believed it would 
be in the interests of the profession to widen the 
portals, but he (Mr. Sumner) maintained that so long 
as they were such a comparatively small body, it 
was essential that the door of entry should remain 
as it was. If the advocates of the wider portal could 
show that their policy would result in other doors 
which at present remained closed to the veterinary 
surgeon being opened, no doubt the Council 
would be prepared to re-consider their decision. 
What were they doing to draw more public 
attention to the claims of veterinarians? They 
could read what was being done in the study of 
animal diseases and the institution of research scholar- 
ships, but those should be tenable not only by medical 
and bio-chemical men, but also by veterinarians. 
Then again, when a man had become qualified as a 
research worker, the Government should hold out a 
sufficient monetary inducement to him to enable 
him to live adequately. He wanted to see part of the 
money going to research work ear-marked for veterin- 
ary men. They had plenty of men of brains amongst 
them, and it was their duty to see that such men 
got an opportunity. He referred briefly to the position 
of the schools, and said that in July a great group 
of men who had been sent in by the Government after 
the war would be coming out, and he looked with 
grave concern on the immediate future of those newly- 
qualified veterinary surgeons. After their exodus, 
there would be a shrinkage of students in the schools, 
but they must not try to overcome that by any 
reduction in the standard of the examinations. It 
was not fair to blame the Council for all the so-called 
defects of the Veterinary Profession. The profession 
as a whole, from the apathy it showed towards veterin- 
ary politics, must accept responsibllity. Why was it 
that the minority ruled? The register contained 
the names of some three thousand veterinary sur- 
geons, yet not more than one thousand at the outside 
took the trouble to fill up a voting paper. It was 
the fault of the two thousand who stood aloof if 
anything went wrong. There was much that the 
Council wanted to do, and they would feel greatly 
fortified if they knew that they had behind them 
the whole three thousand members of the profession. 
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They must try to break down that blank wall of apathy, 
and the best way was to get practitioners interested 
in the work of the local associations. It was the 
local divisions which should suggest a new policy, 
which should be discussed by them and by the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, and might then be 
brought before the Council. The Council greatly 
appreciated the work of the local divisions, and 
looked to them to stimulate the interest of the private 
practitioner in the affairs of the profession. In that 
respect the National, as a parent body, was doing 
a very useful work. They had just lost the services 
of Mr. Basil Buxton, who had vacated the secretary- 
ship to devote himself to other important work on 
behalf of the profession, and he had been succeeded 
by their friend Mr. Livesey. In Mr. Livesey they had 
a very capable and zealous officer, who would spare 
no effort to achieve the great purpose for which the 
National Veterinary Medical Association existed. 

Mr. Sumner, who had to leave immediately he had 
concluded to catch his train, was warmly applauded 
for his interesting speech. 

Mr. Livesey proposed the next toast, which was 
“Success to the Midland Counties Division.” He 
said he knew the Midlands, and that division was one 
in which the whole profession took pride. It was 
second to no provincial society, and its meetings 
were marked by extraordinary enthusiasm. With 
a singularly able executive officer like Mr. Dawes, 
the Midland division was go-ahead, and, apart from 
the very excellent papers and discussions, it took a 
practical interest in the welfare of the profession. 
He was struck by the action of Mr. McKenzie that 
afternoon in bringing a grievance before the division. 
The meeting was able to give Mr. McKenzie its mora! 
support, which would no doubt go a long way to 
encourage him in his resistance to the attempt of any 
outside body interfering in charges to private clients. 
That was a matter which h» would like to see developed 
by every local division, and if they would bring any 
grievance forward, he would do his best, as Secretary 
of the National, to see that it received prompt atten- 
tion. He congratulated Mr. Brennan De Vine on 
the completion of a very successful year of office, and 
coupled that gentleman’s name with the toast. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, said it was a very hopeful 
sign to find the new Secretary of the National coming 
into the Midlands as soon as he had been appointed 
to office. Mr. Livesey was evidently determined 
to find out for himself what was happening in the 
local divisions, and the way he was going about it 
must commend itself to them all. He was proud to 
think that the Midland division ranked so high in 
the estimation of the profession, and he could assure 
Mr. Livesey that it was managed by an earnest and 
enthusiastic body of officers who had at their back 
the confidence of every member. 

The concluding toast was that of “ The Visitors,” 
submitted in felicitous terms by Mr. H. W. Dawes, 
and acknowledged by Mr. Barker, of the Mid-West 
and South Wales Association. 


H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 
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Notes 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


May 21st--Whit-Monday. 

May 24th-——-Voting Papers and Annual Report 
R.C.V.S. issued. 

May 25th—Entries to be received at R.C.V.S. for 
D.V.S.M. Examination. 

May 28th—N.V.M.A. Editorial Committee meeting, 
12 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.1. 

May 29th—-Federation of Medical and Allied Services’ 
Annual Dinner. 

May 3lst--Last date for Voting Papers to be 
returned to Secretary R.C.V.S. 

June 7th—N.V.M.A. Council meeting, 10 Red Lion 
Square, at 2-15 p.m. N.V.M.A. Special 
Committee re Biological Products. 
N.V.M.A. Finance and Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Annual General Meeting of the N.V.M.A, August 15th, 
at York. 


During the last two weeks there have been some 
interesting meetings at the Royal Society of Medicine, 
and two notable contributions have been made, 
namely, a paper by Mr. L. P. Pugh: “ An investi- 
gation into ovarian disease in cows,” before the 
Section of Obstetrics and Gynecology ; and a paper 
by Sir Frederick Smith on “ The influence of the 
medical profession on the development of veterinary 
knowledge in the eighteenth century” before the 
Section of the History of Medicine. 


The Derby is to be run on Wednesday, June 6th, 
and the Oaks on Friday, June 8th. No doubt there 
are numbers of veterinary surgeons who will make 
a point of coming to town for Derby day, if not for 
the greater part of the meeting. With great fore- 
thought the Council of the Royal College has fixed 
the date of the Annual General Meeting on June 
7th, at 12 noon. Members can take a quiet morning’s 
rest after the pleasures and excitements of Derby day, 
and come to the meeting at Red Lion Square to show 
loyalty to the Royal College and its President and to 


renew old friendships. | 


On the same day, ma 7th, there is a meeting of 
the Council of this Association (as well as two com- 
mittees). We do hope the members of the Council 
will try as far as possible to put in an attendance. 
Of course it is almost impossible for many to come 
very long distances just for a Council meeting. But 
in this case they have both the Annual Meeting of the 
R.C.V.S. and the Epsom meeting as added attractions. 
It is so very necessary that this Association should 
be representative of all the divisions, and that cannot 
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This Announcement is | 


of the greatest importance 
to Veterinary Practitioners & Students | 


IN the opinion of many of the foremost Veterinary Practitioners this new Encyclopzedia i is the 
very best Veterinary Reference Work on the market to-day. To quote the opinion of an eminent 
practising Surgeon, “it is just the work | have been looking for, and I am_ sure that every aa 
Veterinary Practitioner who sees it will share my view that it is of unusual importance and H 


exceptionally valuable.” 
The Encyclopzedia of 


Veterinary Medicine, Surgery, 
and Obstetrics. 


EDITED BY GEORGE H. WOOLDRIDGE, an 


M.R.C.V-S., M.R.LA, F.ZS. 
Assisted by over thirty eminent Veterinary Specialists of long practical experience. 


Tuis work is thoroughly comprehensive, and deals with every branch of professional work. It is i} 
essentially a reference work for the busy practiticner, and as such it is without equal. 


Highly Specialised Professional Consultancy 


Volume I. deals with Medicine and Volume II. with Surgery. Among the subjects are :-— 

Contagious Diseases.—Historical—Strangles—Equine Influenza Surgery.— Inflammation, Its Nature, Causes, Effects, and General | ; 
Equine Pleuro-Pneumonia—Purpura Heemorrhagica— Treatment—Wounds and their Treatment--War Wounds—Gas 
Glanders tic Lymphangitis—Sporotrichosis—Ulcerative Cellu- Poisoning—Burns and Scalds—Examination of 
yaa slr Lymphangitis in Horses—Bursati—Botriomycosis— —Lameness in Horses—Lameness Arising from Diseases of Bones and f 
Tetanus—Malignant (Edema—Bacterial Necrosis—Epizobtic Cerebro- Joints—Diseases of the Feet, ete. 


1c ess—Contagious Pustu tomatitis—Variola—Coi xan- 
Knuckling at the Fetlock.—Distensions of Synovial Sheaths and 
Scour in Calves—Joint-Ill or Burse—Shivering—Stringhalt and Paraplegia—Lameness Arising 
Due to Prote Par — Introd N from Paralysis of Peripheral Nerves—Nerve Injuries— s_of 
T S otozoan Farasi mapecuctery Setee"- Blood-Vessels—Surgical Diseases of the Abdomen of the Dog and Cat 
rypanosomiasis—Surra—Mal de Caderas— rine—Leishmaniasis 
—Coccidioses—Piroplastnoses—Red-water of Cattle in the British 7 


Isles, etc. 
Herniz.—Surgical Affections of the Head—Affections of the 


Constitutional Diseases.—Rhe Ear— 
binuria in Pierce, Cenatae—Rickate—Cnteeperesio— Wit Fever— Affections of the Pharynx and Larynx-—Fistulous Withers and Poll- 
Diseases of the Thyroid Gland. Evil—Surgical Diseases of the Urinary Apparatus—Fractures— 

Local Diseases.—Diseases of the Digestive Tract—The Treatment Aneesthesia—Surgical Technique—Operation 
of Gastro-Intestinal Disorders in Horses by Lavage—Parasites of the _——ifor —Trac — Cast —Cryptorchid Castration 
Alimentary Tract—Diseases of the Liver, etc. pow ee or Ovariotomy), etc. 


This work 1s profusely illustrated with haeneediie drawings, and charts, &c. 


See and read this work with- ( 
out spending a penny piece ; 


WE would like you to use and test this work in your 


oe at our expense. That you may do so we offer to NO CHARGE WHATEVER 


it to you carriage paid for seven days’ free use and 


umatism—Hee moglo- 


— 


examination. During this period you can put it to any Just Sign and Post the Free Appended Form 

and every test you wish, oy the end of the seven days To The Waverley Book Company, Ltd., g! 
you will be quite free to return it to us, carriage forward, 96 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. r 
and there the matter will end. Should you wish to retain Please send me carriage paid THE ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF VETERINARY i 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND OBSTETRICS, complete in Two a 


the work, you may of course do 80, and you can pay for Volumes. | can examine it for 7 days, and if | then do not wish to keep 


it with cash or by subscription, just as you prefer. Re- it, Lean return it to you on the eighth day, and there the matter ends. 
of charge and no restriction as to the use to which you 
may put the work for the seven days. You will be left scaly of 
absolutely free. We pay all carriage charges, you send , Ae 
no money with your request, and if you prefer not to 
rchase the ook you can send it back to us carriage i 
orward. So you see there is no risk of any kind on 
accepting our offer. 
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To-day. & 
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be the case when the attendance at Council meetings 
consist mostly of men from in and around London. 
* 
We are still waiting for a favourable reply from the 
railway companies, as to the issuing of tickets for 
York at reduced fares. If they can see their way to 
grant this special facility, it will give a great impetus 
to the annual meeting at York on August 15th, 16th, 
and 17th next. ; 
We hear that the American Veterinary Medical 
Association is to hold a meeting at Montreal at the 
end of August, and that members of the R.C.V.S. will 
be welcomed. What a pity it is that we have not 
more funds! It would be a really splendid thing if we 


could send our representatives to such a meeting, but | 


the cost is prohibitive. Perhaps, however, we may 
have the pleasure of welcoming some Americans and 
others at our meeting at York. 
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The weather that has been experienced almost all 
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over the country during the last week or two has been | 


responsible for a great increase in illness amongst 
animals of all kinds, and though it has been an “ill 


wind ” lately, it has probably brought a good deal — 


of useful work to us. We hear on all sides of men being 


| 


very busy indeed, and we hope it means returning | 
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The Norfolk and Suffolk Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Order of 26th April has been revoked. 


Mr. J. Gorron, North Shields. 

The death occurred on May 10th at his residence, The 
Briars, Stocksfield, of Mr. John Gofton, M.R.C.V.S., 
formerly of North Shields, in his 86th year. 

The deceased gentleman was for many years in practice 
aus a veterinary surgeon in North Shields, and also held 
the position of veterinary inspector under the Tynemouth 
Corporation. He retired between sixteen and seventeen 
years ago. The late Mr. Gofton was well known in North 
Shields and district, and was held in great esteem by a 
wide cirele of friends. 

Spruce, ALBert, of Sparkbrook, Birmingham, graduated 
N. Ed., April 29th, 1886, died April 29th, 1923. 


Army Veterinary Service. 


LONDON GAZETTE—WaAR OFFICE—REGULAR FORCES. 
May Ist.—Major P. V. Beatty retires on ret. pay 
(May 2nd). 

May lIlth.-The following appointments are made :— 
Royatu ARMY VETERINARY SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF 
FARRIERY. 

Comdt.—Lt. Col. A. J. Williams, D.S.O, F.R.C.V.S., 
R.A.V.C., from an Asst. Dir.-Gen. at the War Office 


prosperity. (April Ist). 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
Foot- Glanders 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including —. a wine Fever 
Disease. Farcy). 
= 
GT. BRITAIN. { 
Week ended 5th May, 1923 ... 20° 4 49 | 21 
i922 4! 130 vol 1] 21) 5 
i921 |... 6 6 | 31; 37) 7 | 97 | 13 
1920 1 57, 86) 3 | 55| 16 
Total for 18 weeks, 1923 280 = 312 7 | 271 err 430 =650 | 309 | 664 | 272 
| 
1922 |... ... | 242 266 1087 | 52457 |... | 627 9241372 | 414] 148 
1921 18 1 | 220 259 | 27 | 2657 6 | 1238 1931 | 358 | 424 | 127 
1920 4)... [176 | 209 42 | 2505 9 16 2158 3758 | 270 | 795 | 269 
Norg.— The figures for the current year are approximate only. “Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
IRELAND. | | Outbreaks 
Week ended 5th May, 1923 ... | l 2 3 «10 
Corresponding Week in 1921 .. 1 ! 1 l 
Total ior 18 weeks, 1923 | 41 51 | 66 521 
Corresponding period in { 1921... 2 41 38 130 23 «163 
1920... 3 60 142 4 16 


‘Nore. —The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
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